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Studies in pre-pandemic era had established that millennial workers tend to 
leave their job due to low organizational commitment or strong 
entrepreneurial orientation; however, the pandemic had brought down 
economy due to lockdowns, work stress and mental health instability, 
limitation of business hours, working from home policy, downsizing of 


companies, and many other changes. This situation might contribute to a 


novel situation among millennial employees and their turnover intention 
might be developed differently. Because mattering has protective feature 
against work stress and depression, we hypothesized that their it will 
negatively contribute to their tummover intention, and this contribution is 
mediated by the organizational commitment. Furthermore, we also 
hypothesized that this phenomenon would only occur in the condition of 
lower levels of entrepreneurial orientation. Data was collected from 354 
purposively recruited millennial employees who responded to the scales of 
mattering, organizational commitment, entrepreneurial orientation and 
turnover intention through online surveys Analyses were conducted with 
Bootstrap Method in PROCESS Macro Model 10. The findings indicated that 
the moderated mediation occurred; organizational commitment fully 
mediated the link between mattering and turnover intention among 
participants with moderate and high levels of entrepreneurial orientation. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

In the last few decades, organizations have been downsized in order to survive financial turbulences 
and increase efficiency [1]. Nevertheless, smaller size of organizations might lead to higher workload that 
causes burnout and dissatisfaction among employees [2], which might put the employees’ mental health at 
risk [3], [4] and ended up in higher turnover intention [5]. Turnover intention among employees signifies 
more problems nowadays with smaller, highly-efficient organizations, because the workload has been 
optimally distributed [6], [7]. For employees from the millennial generation (born between 1983 and 2000), 
job-hopping was considered a common practice in order to get into the position they are satisfied with [8]; 
however, in the midst of pandemic, keeping the existing job has already been a challenging tasks for 
millennials and finding a new, higher-paying organization was even more challenging [9]. Moreover, the 
employees’ mental health and workload are becoming uncertain in the midst of pandemic due to the 
governmental policies on lockdown, quarantine, work-from-home, downsizing, or limited business hours 
[10], [11]. 
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With an exception of the Americans, millennial workers around the world were known to be 
entrepreneurial, less committed to the organizations they work for, and therefore developed higher turnover 
intention since when they were newly recruited [12], [13]. The same studies also reported that younger 
millennial employees tend to be less resilient and vulnerable to burnout, job stress, and other mental health 
problems, which eventually lead to their turnover intention. This tendency is considered more severe during 
the pandemic era in 2020, where most of them were working from home, because their mental health stability 
is highly dependent on the social feedback they use to receive regularly in the workplace [14]. 

In the recent pre-pandemic era, the main predictors of high turnover intention among millennials were 
either lower levels of organizational commitment due to mental perceived mental health-related issues [15]-[18] 
or high levels of entrepreneurial orientation [19], [20]. The two factors were significant because the millennials 
perceived that they deserve a better work-life balance, and that they have the skills required by the new 
companies; furthermore, many startup companies developed by millennials would prefer to hire millennial 
employees. Nevertheless, during the pandemic, economic downturn was inevitable and the opportunities to job- 
hop are no longer openly available. The aforementioned literature indicated that the development of turnover 
intention among white collared millennials is taking a new form, and this current study aims to propose a novel 
moderated mediation model of the turnover intention development among millennials. 

In the context of this current study, we chose the sense of mattering as our main predictor, because 
previous recent studies had established its robustness as protective factors of mental health at work. For 
instance, during the pandemic, work self-efficacy (the belief that one is capable to do their work well) was 
reported to be predicted by the sense of mattering [21]. Mattering was also reported to be the protective 
factor against depression symptoms and suicide ideation among young adults [22], [23]. The decision to 
involve mattering as our main predictor in this current study is also confirmed because it has been established 
that employees with higher levels of mattering tend to have higher job satisfaction, perceive lower job stress, 
as well as perceive higher work-life balance [4], [24], [25] that will lead to lower turnover intention [26]. Our 
second choice as the predictor of turnover intention was the organizational commitment. From the 
aforementioned literature in the previous paragraph, we learned that employees with higher organizational 
commitment tend to develop less turnover intention. Nevertheless, organizational commitment was 
discovered was also discovered to be significantly predicted by the levels of mattering [27], [28], therefore 
we put it as our mediator variable. In other words, we hypothesized that employees who believe that they 
matter to their organizations would likely to be more committed to their organization, and therefore, would 
less likely to develop turnover intention. Literature also suggested the involvement of entrepreneurial 
orientation, because it is common among millennial employees and it was reported to be a significant 
predictor of turnover intention [19], [20], [29], [30]. The hypothetical model is illustrated in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. Moderated mediation hypothesis 


2. RESEARCH METHOD 

Survey design was employed in this empirical study. Purposive sampling method was utilized in 
order to select and recruit 400 Malaysian millennial employees across private and governmental 
organizations. Link to an online questionnaire was distributed through social media with a professional help 
of a market research institution, and an informed consent form was provided at the first page of the survey. 
The participants were rewarded with five Malaysian Ringgit Grab Food Vouchers if they respond to the 
online survey. Data from 400 individuals was collected, but due to age limit and nationality issues, only 354 
are included. Scales utilized in the survey to were General Mattering Scale [31], Organizational Commitment 
Scale [32], Individual Entrepreneurial Orientation Scale [33], and Turnover intention scale [34]; Cronbach 
Alpha of each scale was .87, .86, .98, and .77 respectively. Data were analyzed by using Bootstrap method 
with 5,000 samples with 95% of confidence interval, executed with PROCESS Macro model 8 in SPSS. 
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3. RESULTS 

Bootstrap Method with 5000 samples was conducted through PROCESS Macro Model 14 in order 
to test the moderated mediation hypothesis. The following Table 1 indicates the significance of relationship 
among the variables. 


Table 1. The total effect, interaction effect and direct effect 
R? Bp se t dfl__df2 p. LLC! ULCI 


X—M 24 80 08 1052 1.00 353.00  .00* .65 .96 
X-Y 28 -O01 O01 -.69 4.00 350.00  .49 -.03 -.02 
M->Y 28 = -08 .04 -2.33 4.00 350.00 .02* -.15 -.01 
Ww-Y 28 -.20 08 -2.65 4.00 350.00 01* = -.35 -.05 


Int(M,W)-Y .28 = .00. 003.63, 4.00 = 350.00 ~—.00* .00 .00 
X=Mattering 

M=Organizational Commitment 

Y=Turnover Intention 

W=Entrepreneurial Orientation 

*= Significant (p<.05) 


Table | explain that mattering did not have any direct significant effect to the turnover intention. On 
the other hand, a significant, yet weak direct effect was shown by organizational commitment, and the 
direction was negative. Entrepreneurial orientation indicated a stronger negative significant effect on the 
organizational commitment. Furthermore, the interaction between organizational commitment and 
entrepreneurial orientation posed a weaker, yet significant, positive effect on turnover intention. The indirect 
relationship, or the moderated-mediation hypothesis was tested, and the results are depicted in Table 2. 


Table 2. The indirect effect and the moderated-mediation 


W Effect BootSE BootLLCI BootULCI 
X—M-y at low W 30.00 02 01 -.00 .03 
X—M-v at moderate W 36.00 .03 01 .02* 04° 
X—M-vy at high W 43.00 05 01 .03* .O7* 


X=Mattering 

M=Organizational Commitment 

Y=Turnover Intention 

W=Entrepreneurial Orientation 

* =Significant; there is no zero between the lower and upper levels of bootstrap confidence interval 


As shown in Table 2, moderated mediation occurred. The indirect effect of mattering through 
organizational commitment significantly predicted turnover intention only in the condition of moderate and high 
entrepreneurial orientation, where there is no zero along the range between lower limit and upper limit of 
bootstrap confidence interval. This range contains zero when the level of entrepreneurial orientation was low. In 
other word, results of the statistical analyses support our moderated mediation hypothesis. It can be summarized 
that among employees with moderate to high entrepreneurial orientation, the more they feel that they matter to 
the organization, the higher their commitment would be, and they will develop higher intention to leave. 


4. DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATION 

Before discussing any further on our findings, we would like to state that this study was not without 
limitation. First of all, the data was collected in the midst of national lockdown situation in Malaysia, where 
most employees had to work from their homes. Moreover, the pandemic situation also altered the landscape 
of entrepreneurial landscape by adding the uncertainty in most business areas; this might seriously affect our 
participants in responding to any questions regarding entrepreneurship. Furthermore, organizations were 
shrinking due to the economic uncertainty related to the pandemic, which might affect the organizational 
commitment among our participants. Thus, results of this current study might not be generalized to different 
settings. Secondly, the participants were limited to white collared employees in urban area of Malaysia, 
without any job specification or other specification related to their lines of industry; therefore, our findings 
might only be applicable to general population, instead of specific fields of industry. Third, apart from 
mattering, variables with immediate link to mental health, such as stressors, stress, or burnout might be 
required to explain the studied phenomenon better. Therefore, we suggested for the future research to 
consider the aforementioned limitations. The following paragraphs discuss the findings of this current study. 

Our hypothesis was supported by the data we have collected. This indicated that some elements of our 
findings are consistent to the previous studies, and some others are not. For instance, our data suggested that 
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mattering did not have any direct effect on turnover intention. This is inconsistent with some findings, such as the 
one by Richards et al [4], Haizlip et al. [28], as well as Reece et al. [3], who stated that the sense of mattering at 
work predicts the general mental well-being at work, protect the employees from burnout and work-related stress, 
two main predictors of turnover intention [5], [35]-[37]. In our defense, despite we agree that mattering holds a key 
role in mental health at work, we did not try to prove it any further. Instead, we attempt to see further implication 
of mattering’s role in mental health at work by linking it to the development of turnover intention. 

Nevertheless, the overall finding of our study can be considered consistent to the previous 
aforementioned findings. Moreover, we suggested that mattering at work contributed to the employees’ turnover 
intention, but it will not affect their intention to stay or to leave before they develop a higher commitment to the 
organization. The part of our findings where mattering positively predicted organizational commitment 
consistent to the recent findings, which stated that organizational commitment is also derived from a better 
mental health at work, which is promoted by the sense of mattering [27], [28]. Our confirmed significant link 
between the organizational commitment and turnover intention is in line with the recent findings in Asian 
settings, such as the work of Santi et al. [15], Wardana et al. [16], Li et al. [17] and Park [18]. 

While the mediation part of our finding seemed to be consistent with the previous recent studies, things 
changed when we involve the moderation part of our findings. The involvement of entrepreneurial orientation as 
the moderator changed the direction of the relationship between the organizational commitment and turnover 
intention; when the employees are moderately or highly oriented towards entrepreneurship, the more they are 
committed to their organization, the more they built the intention to leave it. This consistency can be justified by 
stating that none of the aforementioned recent studies in the previous paragraph involved entrepreneurial 
orientation into their equations; nevertheless, we still need to explain the reason employees with higher 
commitment to the organization would develop higher intention to leave when they have higher entrepreneurial 
orientation, and that the commitment does not significantly predict turnover intention among those with low 
entrepreneurial orientation. The explanation is discussed in the next paragraph. 

The work of Zhu ef al. [20] explained that the relationship between entrepreneurial orientation partially 
mediates the relationship between high performance work systems and organizational performance, which 
suggested the significant contribution of the organizational commitment as the element of performance on 
entrepreneurial orientation. Confirming that, Marshall and Gigliotti in 2020 [19] explained that while 
entrepreneurial orientation might be started at younger age, it will be more polished within the organization. These 
two examples of recent past studies confirmed that employees with higher organizational commitment who 
possess higher entrepreneurial orientation would likely to develop stronger intention to leave the organization. 

Another highlight of our current study is the fact that mattering played important role in the 
development of organizational commitment as the product of employee mental health. The fact that our 
findings suggested that mattering has a direct significant effect on employee’s organizational commitment 
confirmed that mattering plays significant role in protecting employees’ mental health [4], because mental 
health is positively related to organization commitment [38]. Thus, in the context of our study, it can be 
stated that the level of mattering among employees protects their mental health stability and predicts their 
organizational commitment, which eventually develop higher turnover intention among those with moderate 
to high levels of entrepreneurial orientation. 


4.1. Implication 

It is important to note, however, that turnover intention does not always come hand-to-hand with the 
actual turnover; turnover intention is significantly predicted by poor mental health at work, such as stressful 
situation, while the actual turnover is predicted by the source of the stress, such as workload or social treatment 
[26]. In the context of our study, turnover intention was promoted by the entrepreneurial orientation, a variable 
that is considered controversial due to its impact on the job performance and turnover intention. For instance, 
two studies in 2020 reported that employees with stronger entrepreneurial orientation were more likely to be 
engaged and committed to their organization, but at the same time also more likely to be considering starting 
their own business, leading to a conflicting relationship to turnover intentions [29], [30]. 

Thus, the main implication of our finding is that mattering remains as an important predictor of 
mental health at work, because it was still a positive significant predictor of organizational commitment, 
which is an indicator of mental health at work. Nevertheless, employees with more stable mental health and 
stronger commitment to the organization might still develop higher turnover intention if they possess higher 
levels of passion to start their own businesses. This type of turnover intention might have positive impact on 
the organization before the employee actually quits, because their entrepreneurial orientation contributes 
positively to their organizational performance [29]. In the midst of pandemic and uncertainty, opportunities 
rises for social entrepreneurship and seems to be halted for non-social entrepreneurship [39], [40], therefore 
entrepreneurial employees who do not possess any direction towards social entrepreneurship might not make 
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haste to leave the company despite having higher turnover intention. This type of employees can be trained to 
channel their entrepreneurial orientation inward to improve the organizational performance. 


5. CONCLUSION 

The novelty point that we offer in this current study lies on the role of mattering and entrepreneurial 
orientation as factors in predicting turnover intentions. Many turnover intention studies in the past tend to put 
mental health-related factors, such as burnout, workload stress, and stressors, while this current study took 
further step in investigating how the product of work mental health, which is organizational commitment, 
contribute to turnover intention. Moreover, we also took into account another variable that commonly present 
among millennial employees, entrepreneurial orientation, which was proven to be an important changing 
agent in determining the development of turnover intention. It is safe to conclude that the novel finding of 
this current study is that despite higher levels of mattering might protect employees from mental health issues 
and increases their organizational commitment, their turnover intention might still be increased when they 
have moderate to high entrepreneurial orientation. 
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